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"New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at a tale of woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on the cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution till every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The agents of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices ^ they produced in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. They conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims.''
He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of Conflict. But a later historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard,q'who has made a fuller study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a " cheat" and a " literary malefactor," and accuses him of having " reduced historical trickery to a fine art." Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is undoubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task of deportation which he was commanded to carry out.a
BRADDOCK'S PEOJECT
The English in the mean time, as if their arms were not to be blessed,
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the
Ohio.   Braddock's troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of
the Potomac, early in June;  and Colonel. Washington, being permitted to
retain his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained,
joined ^ the expedition soon after.   Braddock made very light of the whole
campaign; being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort
Duquesne, whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and,
having taken that, to Frontenac.    Franklin calmly replied that the Indians
were dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. "The savages," replied
Braddock, "may be formidable to your raw American militia;   upon the
king's regulars it is impossible that they should make any impression."
Among the wagoners whom the energy* of Franklin obtained was Daniel Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-labourer from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now the owner of a team, all unconscious of his future greatness. By the advice of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hundred picked men, proceeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the mean time, was receiving reinforcements. Braddo'ck was by no means deficient in courage or military skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of conducting warfare amid American woods and morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, he undervalued the American troops, nor would profit by the opinions and experience of American officers. Washington urged the expediency of
[l Braddock, in a letter dated June 5th, 1755, said of Franklin that he was "almost the only instance of ability and honesty I have known in these provinces." Washington k also complained of Braddock, "He looks upon the country, I believe, as void of honour or honesty."]
